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—GORDON KIT THORNE 





Gordon Kit Thorne is well- 
Own in the art circles of Van- 
pbuver and elsewhere. Recently 
ring a one-man show of his 
ork at the Gables, University 
B.C., when asked, he readily 
7 pnsented to do this month’s 
bver for The Native Voice. 
, The show at the Gables dis- 





ABOUT THE ARTIST 


played several paintings illustrat- 
ing Indian legends; all paintings 
sold rapidly, six as a collection 
having been purchased by the 
Vancouver Museum. Mr. Thorne 
does not claim to be an authority 
on Indian Legends. In his own 
words — “I am not an authority 
on such matters, being only an 


artist, interested in such emb- 
lems and objects for their great 
decorative and pictorial value. 
However, by careful study, ques- 
tions, and whatever material | 
could find, my pictured legends 
are as authentic as possible, 
without spoiling my artistic and 
imaginative license.” 


“| The Raven and the Frog Fishermen 


“Hooyah” (Haida) The Great 
Raven was flying so fast after steal- 
ing the sun box from the guardians 
of the celestial regions, Thunder- 
bird and Skookum, especially be- 
ing close on his tail, that the pre- 
cious box was strained at the cor- 
ners, allowing some of the light 
to escape. He was at the mouth 
of the Naas River when from the 
corner of his eye he caught sight 
of the Frog Fishermen, 


Raven called to them “Give me 
some of your oolachan oh, fishers 
in the dark,” but they refused and 
this angered Hooyah so much that 
he broke the box and out popped 
dazzling light. 


North Wind blew and it began 
to flood. The Frog People were 
stranded on a rocky island where 
they were frozen solid by North 
Wind. Some managed to change 
into shells. Such is the Haida 
legend of Hooyah, The Raven, and 
the Frog Fishermen. 


GORDON KIT THORNE. 





Shadow-Land 


Today I stray down a woodland 
way beside a laughing child, 

Who oft has heard the carolled 
world of the singers of the wild; 

Who laughs and sings to the wood- 
land things in their wistful world 
of play, 

And plucks the brief red maple 
leaf in the dusk of an autumn 
day; 

Who walks the sod at the feet of 
God where trees grow straight 
and tall, 

And sees His power in the fragile 
flower, and the thund’ring water- 
fall. 

Who sad, remembers the campfire 
embers beside a cedar spire, 
That leaped from the sleep of a 
smould’ring heap into a.... 

Forest Fire. 


Tomorrow I’ll tread in a wasteland 
dead beside a weeping child, 
Whose heart finds grief in the 
smoking leaf, and the little folks 

of the wild, 

That fail, and die while flames leap 
high, and waste their God-made 
world, 

And sear the wings of the singing 
things with sparks that are heav- 
en-hurled. 

When silence stills the wind of the 
hills in this shadow-land of 
Death, 

And the fire has crushed, and 
maimed and hushed, and snatch- 
ed each little breath, 

When barren crags, and blackened 
snags all desecrate the wild 

I feel that I could also cry with 
the grief of a weeping child. 


ROBERT BARRETT. 
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THE MAORI PEOPLE 


prepared for The Native Voice by John M. Sinclair. 


This is the last of series of three articles specially 


THE MAORI PROBLEM 
TODAY 


PART Ill 

In the early days, Maori educa- 
tion was wholly in the hands of 
the church. Today compulsory edu- 
cation applies to Maori and pakeha 
alike and most Maori children get 
their primary education through 
state schools. Half of them go 
with pakeha children to ordinary 
public schools, but where the Maori 
population is thickest there are 
specifically native primary schools, 
whose chief difference is that more 
attention is given to Maori culture. 
Maori school children receive free 
milk every day, free dental atten- 
tion and all the same benefits as 
pakeha class mates. 


BUT A SERIOUS gap exists be- 
tween native schools and oppor- 
tunity for employment. Though it 
is often, in fact always denied, a 
certain amount of racial discrimin- 
ation against Maoris, and prejudice 
on the part of employers, undoubt- 
edly exists. The government has 
stressed the fact that in all re- 
habilitation plans for employment, 
trade training and education, the 
Maori ex-serviceman is on an equal 
footing with the pakeha. New Zea- 
landers are fond of saying and of 
hearing it said, that there is no 
color issue in their country. But 
this is not wholly true. 

A Maori Representative Act of 
1876 gave the right to elect four 
representatives to parliament: 
hitherto they had no separate rep- 
resentation although they might be 
qualified to vote with white elec- 
tors. But the problem lies in the 
successful employment of Maori 
youth. 

MAORI CHILDREN 
schools must, to take part in a 
pakeha made world, speak the 
English language, but there are no 
penalties for lapses into native 
tongue. 

The curriculum is given a prac- 
tical basis. Children are taught 
their own arts and crafts and their 
own history. Boys are taught agri- 
culture, girls get training in home- 
craft and hygiene. Few Maoris, 
however, compete in the profes- 
sional world. Partly because the 
Maoris have a natural disinclina- 
tion to send their children from 
home and there has never been any 
presumption by the authorities that 
segregation from the parents would 
hasten assimilation. Some parents 
regard the Europeanized schools 
as something detached from the 
life which they and their children 
must lead—a thing to be tolerated 
as one more concession to pakeha 


in native 


Town Hall 
Barn Dance 
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ways. But where parents have 
been drawn into community life as 
through the work of agricultural 
clubs, the venture has been a real 
success and here can be found 
the germ of a community centre 
with the schools as a basis. Again 
too, the Maoris are divided amongst 
themselves with religions between 
the various pakeha sects and sev- 
eral more distinctly Maori sects 
which combine Maori beliefs and 
customs with elements drawn from 
the Christian religion. 

FOR ALL THE good work of 
school masters there is little im- 
pulse here to make the Maoris in- 
sist on raising a standard of living 
which balances uneasily between 
the two worlds and is sometimes 
far lower than it should be. 

The modern Maori does not for- 
get that his ancestors once owned 
the whole of New Zealand and that 
his patrimony has now dwindled 
to 4,000,000 acres. True the change 
was brought about by technically 
legal sales (apart from the confis- 
cations following war), neverthe- 
less the Maori was given cause for 
suspicion, and he still feels that 
the pakeha may find means again 
to draw on his lands. And to the 
older Maori in particular, owner- 
ship of land is a spiritual as well 
as a material heritage. 

MOREOVER a complicating fac- 
tor in the problem of Maori land 
development has been the whole 
native economy, which has in its 
system no place for private owner- 
ship as the white man understands 
it. Land was held communally and 
ownership titles are still apt to be 
extremely complicated. 

It is now at last realized that the 
Maori still works better and more 
happily as a group than as a num- 
ber of individuals, just as it was 
in the days when it was the custom 
for all belonging to the pa (village) 
to share in the activities of gaining 
a livelihood. Maori shearing gangs, 
co-operative stores and farms bear 
testimony to this. 

The back-to-the-land program to 
help the Maori has limitations as 
it only helps a relatively small 
number. Many still face un-em- 
ployment problems and live in 
poverty. Pensions of various kinds 
—now consolidated in social secur- 
ity—prevent destitution but many 
are still satisfied with a very low 
standard of living. As a people, 
indeed, the modern Maoris scarcely 
feel the pakehas incentive toward 
long and sustained effort. They 
claim the Europeans always hustle 
and bustle and that we are always 
strained. We think of nothing but 
making money. The Maori must 
do so to live amongst us: but it is 
sometimes a terrific temptation for 
him to return to the “mat.” (Going 
back to the mat is the equivalent 
of the Indian’s return to the 
blanket, and it means a return, 
temporary or prolonged—to the 
native community, where he can 
relax and sit in the sun). For many 
Maoris, therefore, a party or a 
community gathering of any kind 
is apt to be more important than 
the business of making money to 
buy things that no one particularly 
wants. 

TO THE PAKEHA this signifies 
unreliability, and it is sometimes 
held against the Maori by the cri- 
tical that even when progressing 
well in some career or profession, 
he may give up the struggle at 
the critical stage and go back 
where he feels he belongs. 

The fact is that there are funda- 
mental attitudes in which the Maori 


differs from the pakeha and which 
it is not easy to abandon; and any 
attempt to remedy the Maori situa- 
tion must take them into account. 
The Maori for instance, finds it 
almost impossible to accept the 
pakeha’s view of property, for he 
seems constitutionally incapable of 
hoarding. According to his tradi- 
tion riches of any kind are there 
to be used, and their sharing and 
distribution gives the owner that 
respect which continued ownership 
of private property gives to the 


pakeha. 

THIS POLYNESIAN attitude to- 
wards property and money, lives 
on to the puzzlement of Europeans, 
who are unaccustomed to seeing 
their scale of values cheerfully 
ignored. Also the old religious 
rites of the tohunga or priest re- 
tard the progress of modern medi- 
cine. It is sometimes just as hard 
to get a Maori to heat washing 
water on an inside fire as it is to 
get a pakeha to walk under a lad- 
der, or forget his distrust of No. 
13. There is also a strong impulse 
towards faith-healing and many 
would like to creep to a tohunga 
behind the doctor’s back. In re- 
ligion, too, the reluctant dropping 
of old beliefs has led to a complex 
acceptance of Christianity about 
which it is hard to generalize. But 
the war years helped considerably 
in the “Maori problem.” These 
years had a profound effect on the 
Maori people in further heighten- 
ing their recently acquired race 
consciousness, adding to their grow- 
ing sense of responsibility, greatly 
accelerating the changes already 
taking place in the Maori world, 
and bringing new contacts with the 
pakeha. An influx of young Maoris 
to towns and cities and their entry 
into a wider variety of industrial 
occupations is a prominent fea- 
ture. The young people were in 
many ways unprepared for city 
life, which has meant loss of con- 
tact with Maori social life and tra- 
dition. In the past the intricate 
tribal system, the differences and 
feudal tendencies has been a bar- 
rier to national Maori progress. 

WITH THE WAR, however, and 
particularly with the formation of 
a Maori battalion drawn from vol- 
unteers from all tribes, the race 
itself achieved a feeling of unity 
which it sought before, in its ill- 
guided King Movement. The com- 
mon desire to help the boys over- 
seas gave every Maori in the coun- 
try, no matter how much opposed 
by tribal tradition, that long 
needed feeling of unison. It is 
hoped that in this seed of the 
nation-wide policy of pulling to- 
gether for the one cause, may be 
the secret of the very organization 


to complete Maori solidarity. Many 
hold the view that a genuine racig 
consolidation will remove _ the 
greatest weaknesses of the past, 

Last year in Tahiti, I discussej 
the Maori and Indian similaritig 
with Thor Heyerdahl, the leader 
of the Norwegian “Kon Tiki” raft 
expedition. They cast adrift frop 
Peru and floated 4,000 miles acro; 
the Pacific to be washed up ona 
uninhabited island in the Tacun 
Group. The trip was made to pro 
the feasibility of his theory th 
the original settlement of the Pack 
‘fic Islands might have resulte 
from a migration of American pet 
ples rather than a trek from As 
Peru holds many of the missiz 
links between Indian and Maor 
culture. 

TODAY, HOWEVER, the gene 
tions have developed their own s 
nificant traits in races which mg 
or may not have come from 
same parent stock. 

In their history and _ tradition 
the Maoris are undoubtedly a mo# 
vivid and colorful people, friendly, 
hospitable and charming. Ask am 
tourist who has been guided abo 
the boiling pools and geysers 1 
Rotorue by the picturesque Maot 
women. Or ask anyone who | 
listened to Maori songs and dance 
in half a hundred smaller village 
scattered throughout New Zealand 

The hit parade, “Now is 
Hour,” is an old Maori farewé 
song which Gracie Fields ma 
world property after hearing 
sung by the Maoris. One visit 
described them as the Americal 
Indians of New Zealand. Like moi 
generalizations about people, hf 
was partly right and partly wron 
Color, pageantry and a_ clinging 
to many old ways; these are tru 
alike for Maori and Indian. 

IN NEW ZEALAND today brow 
men and white have wrought f 
themselves a way of life bas 
upon mutual respect and _1liki 
which is the beginning of proof 
the world of the rich possibiliti 
of racial and cultural understa 
ing. The Maoris are not Govef 
ment wards needing protection 
care; there are no_ reservatio 
they are free, equal and in alm 
every respect share to the full v 
the whites all the responsibilitie 
the duties, rights, privileges a 
question marks of a modern al 
progressive democratic state. TI 
New Zealander hopes _ fervenil 
that this respect and liking 
remain part of the heritage of th 
generations to come, not only | 
solution to a problem implicit } 
this particular country’s _ histor 
but also as a permanent and wort 
while contribution to the new wo 
order. 
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GEORGE CLUTESI CREATES LIFE 


Most of our people at one time or another have seen George Clutesi’s 
egends on Canvas, have felt stirred to see with the eye what we could 
ly conjure in the imagination while listening to parents and grand- 


erents tell story after story. 


George has preserved on canvas many legends and dance rituals, 
ch as the Wolf Dance, Qua-Gatsuk, the Brown Bear Dancer, Nah Nuh; 





—Courtesy Vancouver Sun. 


the Sea Serpent Dancer, Usma, and the Wild Man Dancer. So long as 
paint exists on canvas, these legends and dances will not be los.t 
Recently seven of these paintings were purchased for the University 
of British Columbia as a collection, to be hung in the new University 
Museum. At present the Museum is still under construction. Mr. Clutesi 
will be present at the official opening of the Museum in the near future. 








business Agent Extends Thanks 


I wish to take the opportunity 
P extend many thanks to those 
sponsible for making my tour 
the central district a complete 
Ccess. To the personnel of the 
C. Packers Limited for the won- 
frful co-operation in assisting to 
rther the living accommodations 
d protection of Native workers. 
To Mr. Henry McKay, Bella Bella 
esident of the central district of 
€ Native Brotherhood of B.C., 
0 was responsible for the unity 
i the fishermen and also assisting 
he Boys’ Teen-Agers to organize 
elr Club. 


To Mrs. Andrew “Kitty” Green, 
resident of the Native Sisterhood 
P whom I owe my gratitude for 
© arrangement of my _ meals 
ile at Namu. Also many thanks 
br the donation from the Sister- 
00d to assist in paying the cost of 


the visit to the cannery. Mrs. 
Green also spent considerable time 
in organizing a Teen-Age Girls’ 
Club at Namu and at the tiifle of 
going to press, names of officers 
were not available. The following 
pledge will assist the Teen-Agers 
to realize their responsibilities: 


“I do most solemnly promise that 
during my Membership in this 
Association, I shall remain a 
true and faithful Member. I 
shall observe its Rules and Regu- 
lations as far as lies within my 
power to do so. 


“I shall endeavor to assist my fel- 
low Members and at all times 
promite the interests of this As- 
sociation by being punctual, regu- 
lar and by preparing myself in 
anticipation of my Duties when 
a Senior.” 

To Claude White, store keeper at 


the Namu Village and a very Ca- 
pable and efficient man in the em- 
ploy of the B.C. Packers. I owe 
many thanks for my stay at his 
home and many happy hours spent 
in the tales told of early days at 
Namu. Claude is well versed in 
the Legends of days long since 
passed. 


To Captain Andy Schooner, skip- 
per of the B.C. Packers Ltd. boat 
the “China Hat”—many thanks for 
the comfortable trip to Bryndelson 
Bay and also to the crew members. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Harold Melier, 
captain and cook of the B.C. Packer 
boat “Loretta B” for the wonderful 
trip to Bella Bella and_ return. 
This spic and span Packer has all 
the latest devices for remote con- 
trol at the Bridge and is capable 
of speed in any weather and Cap- 
tain Harold can well be proud of 
his charge—Ed Nahanee. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
On September 16 we are holding 
another Indian Social at the Chi- 
nese Y Centre, 313 East Pender. 
A very cordial invitation has been 
extended to us to use these quar- 
ters as often as desired, and we 
anticipate a real good turnout. 

Any special problem you would 
like to bring up for discussion, 
bring it along. 

At this time we would like to 
lay the ground work for the Spe- 
cial Meeting and Social to be held 
in the Stanley Park Pavilion on 
November 5th. 


ELLEN WINS THIRD PRIZE 


Eileen Neel has done it again. 
Mrs. Neel took third prize for 
woodworking at the Hobby Show, 
Pacific National Exhibition. Ellen 
entered a 16” totem of a thunder- 
bird resting on the tail of a whale. 
The totem could be described as 
“futuristic.” 
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TEEN AGERS TO STUDY MANUAL j- 
TRAINING, ARTS, CRAFTS, MUSIC 


, new organization is being formed. It is the Bella Bel,ggndian 

BOWS and wat Decwdiees. The boys have decided to follow the examp che 

ARROWS i of their elders who have progressed by being organized, aniijedic 
with this idea in mind, meetings were held and assistance give 
by the Branch President of Bella Bella, Mr. Henry McKay 

Also adding her valuable experience and assistance is the forma Tl 

president of the Native Sisterhood, Mrs. Brenda Campbell. 
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She now felt very sorry about dian Arts and Welfare Society is crafts and this will be the depart- encouraged for the purpose of ge 
the grand ears that she had left unable at present to handle more ment of Miss Eunice Hendricks. ting acquainted with each other™mten ca 
behind, and disdained to pick from Material. A further announcement The third night will find the boys problems. It will be appreciat he wif 
the poor show around her—every- Will be made when there is a_ studying music for their proposed 
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Andrew Green, President of t Wwe 

should rebuke her now for the Native Sisterhood, was present, al 
folly committed—she saw it all her valuable experience as an ex 
very clearly when too late. cutive was gratifying to the b0 

BUT SHE DID not steal away as they listened to her advice ? 
like a slinking coyote into the being a true and a trustwort 
night. She was a very brave In- 
dian princess. Straightway she re- 
turned to her camp. Upon arriv- 
ing there she built a great camp 
fire near her bark wigwam and 
— her friends around the 
camp fire. And while the fire Office: 
crackled and leaped forth toward 1698 Ww ° Executives could rest assured t) MR 
the star-lit sky, she told her friends ° Georgia Street > Vancouver, B.C. at Bella Bella or Namu, their pré 
all about her strange adventure, EO Te eT ee ee ee Te eT eee Se eee ee ’ 
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member and to put all their effort 

in working to a successful end. 1 
couragement would be appreciate 

by the members if other Executivé 

of the Native Brotherhood or § PI 
terhood would forward their vall 

able experience also. And 
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edicine Man to Medicine Man. 


SNIGYAP, 
THE COYOTE’S SON 


5 ig yap 

. white bird in a tree. 

He said: 

[ will get Toughackh, my bow, 

nd Soughlavgh, my arrow, 5 
nd I will shoot that small white 
bird in the tree.” 

e shot his arrow 

nd it fell harmless to the ground. 
gain he shot... 

gain it fell. 


pnigyan said: 
1 will climb the tree! 
will shoot that white bird!” 


He climbed the tree, 

but, however he aimed, 

Back came Soughlaygh, the arrow, 
to his hang again. 

hen he saw Whachitil, the clouds, 
loating around him 

nd he felt the hot breath 

Df Siakhum, the Sun. 

e looked down... 

e could not see the earth... 

he tree grew... 

Soon he was in Tse-chilt-a-mukh, 
he land on the other side of Sway- 
hil, the sky.. 


here lay Spilkhil, the wide plain, 

And two people of the Quhilamukh 

kat making rope of Metzchils, a 
low plant. 

He asked where he should go. 

hey said: 

Across the plain is the lodge of 
Tsowayhis, 

he bird of Khals.” 


nigyap crossed Spilkhil, the plain 
nd came to the great lodge. 

te saw Tsowayhis, the bird, 
touched before the door. 

nigyap was frightene d. 

He cried: 

What use are my bow and arrow 
m this land? 


will be a big dish, 

lakh lachil, the food: dish.” 

€ turned himself into a food dish, 
arved around with figures. 


he food dish lay there 

t the door of the lodge 

nder the edge of the wing of 

Tsowayhis. 

hen came walking 

he wife of Tsowayhis 

td found the dish. 

e said: 

his shall be a dish 

or mC food of the chief; Tsoway- 
S. 

he took it into the lodge 

ut whatever food she put there 

a gone 

efore she could set it 

tthe feet of the great bird. 
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She cried: 

“This is an evil dish!” ‘ 

And threw it to the ground. 

It broke 

Into two pieces. 

Up sprang Snigyap 

From the broken pieces of the dish. 

She said: 

“You shall be mine, Child of the 
Dish. 

You shall stay with me.” 

She looked at him a moment; 

“There is one thing... ” 

She showed him three boxes, 

Carved around with magic signs... 

“Do as you will, 

But these three boxes you must 
not touch,” 

And she went away. 


Snigyap was left alone 

With the three boxes. 

He looked at them; 

He fingered them; 

He could not wait 

To see what was inside. 

The room was empty; 

The wife of Tsowayhis was not to 
be seen. 

Snigyap opened the three boxes. 


Out of the first box 

Came Sismia, the bees; 

Out of the second box came Ethkay, 
the snake; 

Ghus-ghus-a-chill, the spider, 

Quhail, the mosquito .. . 

All the bad things that crawl and 
fly and bite; 

Out of the third box 

Came Spahals, the wind, 

Blowing in great gusts; 

With it came Slumuch, the rain, 

Spalahum, the mists, 

And Makha, the cold snow. 


Spahals, the wind, 

Picked up Snigyap, the coyote’s 
son, 

The bees and the snakes, the flies 
and the insects, 

All in one evil cloud 

And blew them across Spilkhil, 
the plain, 

Down to Schwail, the earth. 


“See,” cried the people of the 
earth, 

Schulghil, the tornado!” 

And they hid in their tents. 


But Snigyap saw one small fir tree 
And he clung to it 
In the great wind. 


“Save me, fir tree,” he begged, 

“Save me from Spahals, the wind. 

I will give you Tchowquis, i 

The white, hollow bone I wear in 
my e 

It shall 
le 

Save me from the wind!” 


oe 
be Kulaghkul, your ear- 


So the fir tree saved Snigyap from 
the wind 

And after that, 

Wore earrings... 

Kulaghkul, the fir cone, 

The gift of Snigyap. 


INDIAN PROGRAMME AT 
WORLD CONFERENCE 


Phoebe E. MacKellar of West- 
mount, Montreal, who has been a 
valuable friend to the Native Voice, 
attended the World Conference of 
the Girl Guides, where she had the 
opportunity of giving a short In- 
dian programme. At the time of 
writing, Mrs. MacKellar hoped to 
include one of the Songs of Uailmit. 





ythm and meaning. 


THE SONGS OF UAILMIT 


Exclusive to THE. NATIVE VOICE. Four Years’ Work Entailed in the 

These legends were given to Eloise Street by Chief Khalserten Sepass of Chilliwack. He 

ndian tongue which he translated into Chilliwack Indian. Throu 
bnd Eloise Street were able to get a translation accurate in rh 
be put into book form until printed in this paper. There are sixteen chapters in all, 











Translation. Copyrighted. 

4 ¢ ¢ had them by exact memorization in an ancient 
gh this medium with the help of Chinook and what English he had, Mrs. C. L. Street 
These legends have never been published before and will not 
and they give a history of our Indian race as handed down from 





UNITY 


Unity is essential to order in 
this world, and all worlds, and 
the spiritual life; it is the basis of 
harmony between parts which the 
Great Mystery or Great Spirit in- 
tended to form a whole. The Di- 
vine Unity is the essential one- 
ness of Love and Wisdom and Op- 
eration, it is the personal identity 
of our Heavenly Father, Sonship 
and Holy Spirit. 


Man’s will and understanding 
are in order only as they unite 
into one entity, his life is most 
efficient, spiritually, when soul and 
body together serve the Supreme 
Spirit’s will. Marriage is ideally 
a unity of souls in which man and 
woman dedicate themselves to each 
other’s interests that they become 
one in spirit. A church or any 
other organization of people is a 
unity when they share a common 
desire to serve the Supreme Spirit 
and help each other. Unity is a 
matter of affection and purpose. 
rather than method, it is not the 
removal of differences, but the 
blending of differences; it is not 
accomplished so much by sacrifice 
of anything desirable as by ad- 
justment of self to the common 
interests of the group. 


CO-OPERATION IS one of the 
first essentials of constructive pro- 
gress. No created thing is com- 
plete in itself, to fulfil its greatest 
use it must co-operate with some- 
thing else. No part is as strong by 
itself as it is in conjunction with 
other parts; working together to 
make the whole efficient. Just as 
the heart and lungs must co-op- 
erate, so must the will and the 
understanding work together for 
man’s spiritual health and effici- 
ency. Antagonism between body 
and soul, between what is natural 
and what is spiritual, injures the 
usefulness of both. Love is always 
the common interest that binds 
people together, and impels them 
to co-operate for the mutual wel- 
fare. Love should make man Co- 
operate with the Supreme Spirit 
in the fulfilment of His will for 
human advancement. 


THE REMOVAL of evils from 
human life and the accomplish- 
ment of meghteousness can be 
brought about only by the co- 
operation of the Supreme Spirit 
and man.—Ven. Dr. B. Sa-Hiuhushu, 
Red Fox, The Great Sachem. 


INDIAN COUNCIL FIRE 
Announcement 


The River Colorado, winding its 
way through the Grand Canyon, 
covers the trail to the Spirit Land. 
Mt. Shasta is the stone tipi of the 
One Who Made the World. The 
Arched Rock of Old Mackinac 
Island was formed by the tears of 
a maiden. On the shores of Crater 
Lake, Good fought and overcame 
Evil—long before the white man 
came. 

So say the Indian story tellers. 
These tales are tales of America 
—as much a part of this country as 
the mountains and rivers, the 

lains and forests of which they 

peak. They are truly American 
folklore. 

The Indian Council Fire sponsors 
the publication of these stories in 
a new book—“Indian Legends of 
American Scenes.” There are 
stories from all sections of the 
country, illustrated with 11 color 
plates; black and white pictures; 
and with initial letter drawings by 
Chief Whirling Thunder. The 
stories have been written by Ma- 
rion E. Gridley, who has devoted 
her life to the study of Indian lore 
and traditions. 

In “Indians of Today,” by the 
same author, we brought you the 
life sketches of Indian personalities 
of the present who have achieved 
success in the various professions. 
In “Indian Legends of American 
Scenes” we bring you stories from 
the past that you will read many 
times with pleasure. Two 
legends are included. 

The book is priced at $1.50. 

The Indian Council Fire was or- 
ganized in 1923. Through twenty- 
five years of growth, in spite of 
discouragements, The Indian Coun- 
cil Fire has steadily advanced to 
a position of recognized impor- 
tance. They began as The Grand 
Council Fire of American Indians. 
Only two charter members remain. 
The name was changed in 1932. 
The objects are the same: 

“To promote the advancement 
and protection of Indian rights and 
welfare; to assist the Indian in time 
of distress; to encourage the Indian 
in all educational and artistic pur- 
suits; to strengthen and maintain 
the Indian character, and to culti- 
vate friendlier relations between 
the Indian and White Races.” 

Write to Indian Council Fire, 30 
W. Washington St., Chicago Illinois. 
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NATIVE LIFE 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Girls and Boys: 


Centuries before 
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feet upon this continent... 
long before he ever dreamed 
the existence of this wes 
hemisphere, our racial ances 
were born and reared on 
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died here—right here in the 
called ‘‘iwlds of North Ameria 
But this continent, the home 
the Red Indian, was not wild 
the modern sense of the wo 
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Representing the Native Brotherhood of B.C. are Dr. P. R. 
and Ed Nahanee, business agent, in the presentation 
Brown is chairman of the Special Joint Committee and member of Parliament for West-Essex, Ont. He 
is making a tour of Canada before the committee reconvenes in the Fall to secure a more grasping pic- 
ture through personal contact, of the many-sided problems confronting the Special Committee during the 
Chairman Brown has been most attentive in his attendance at ell the Com- 


revision of the Indian Act. 


of a Cowichan sweater to 


—Courtesy Vancouver Province. 


Kelly, chairman of Legislative Committee, 
Mr. 


Mr. Don Brown. 


mittee and Subcommittee meetings and as a result of his trip to the West, especially in visiting B.C., 
he says that he can approach the work with better understanding and deeper sympathy. 








Big White Owl Takes Leading 
Part In Commemoration 


Big White Owl, Jasper Hill of Toronto, spent most of his 
boyhood days on the Moraviantown Delaware Indian Reserve, 
and it was directly across the river that a monument and plaques 
were dedicated on August 15 to commemorate the one-time 
Moravian village of Fairfield-on-the-Thames. The village was 
destroyed in 1813 by invading United States forces as they 


pushed eastward from Detroit. 


The unveiling was done by Fred 
Landon, vice-president of the His- 
toric Sites Board. Arthur R. Ford 
gave the valedictory address. 

Others taking part in the cere- 
mony were John R. MacNical, Pro- 
gressive-Conservative member of 
Parliament fer Toronto Davenport; 
Jasper Hill, associate editor of The 
Native Voice; Rev. R. S. Johnston 
of Chatham, and Rev. George Do- 
rey of Toronto. E. Vernon Ayers 
e y 
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of Wallacbeurg directed the music. 

Before presenting his address be- 
fore 1,500 visitors, Big White Owl 
made these few comments: 

“I am a Delaware Indian, and I 
am very proud te be a descendant 
of such a renowned group of native 
people. A native people that have 
succeeded, to a certain degree, in 
preserving their language, their 
legends and traditions, and their 
high native idealism to the present 

“IT am here today not to pilfer 
nor to spoil everything that has 
been said and done . . . I came 
here to represent the Red Indian 
of yesterday and today. Therefore, 
I would appeal to each one of you 
to listen carefully and thoughtfully. 
Keep every word and deed that 
you have heard and witnessed to- 
day, safely locked away in the 
memory room of your heart... 
This is a very special occasion. 
Everyone attending this ceremony 
is helping to make history — the 
kind of history that will benefit 
and enlighten the generations yet 
unborn. 

“It was my intention to talk 
about My People—the Delaware In- 
dians, but owing to the very lim- 
mited time at my disposal I shall 
offer instead—a Brief Sketch of 
Early Native Life. I want to tell 
this story because it is immortal 
as time itself, and because so little 
of that kind of history can be found 
in the textbooks of our land.” 


LIEUT.-COL. HERSHAW 
HONORED 


Lieut.-Col. Ogden H. Hershaw, 
formerly assistant director of pub- 
licity for Ontario Department of 
Travel and Publicity has recently 
been appointed to the staff of the 
United Nations’ International Refu- 
gee Organization. 

In appreciation of his long 
friendship with the Ojibway Tribe 
at Fort William, Col. Hershaw was 
last spring made an honorary chief 
of the tribe, with the name of 
Chanwiasha—Chuckling Mink. 


JESUS SAID: 
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was not wild in the modern s 
It was the Red M 
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dian considers the community 
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of the word. 


his home. 


NOW MAYBE THE early } 
Indians did live in a very primi 
Maybe their im 
ments consisted mainly of b 
stone tomahai 


kind of life. 


pointed spears, 
bows and arrows, birch bark 


dug-out canoes, and obsidian kni 
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(Continued on Page 7) 
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“He who believes in me believes not in me 
but in him who sent me, and he who be 


holds me beholds him who sent me. 


| have 


come as light into the world, that no one 
who believes in me may remain in the dark.’ 


—St. John 12th Chapter 


Verses 44-45-46. 
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or in small huts covered with skins 
and tree bark. Maybe their cook- 
ing utensils were but crude bits of 
ottery and sea shells .. . Maybe 
all of that is true, but they were 
making a steady and definite prog: 
ress on the upward trend of life. 
When the white man came upon 
the scene they had already evolved 
a culture and a civilization of their 
own which he (the white man) did 


(Continued from Page 6) 
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people multiplied they brought 
from over the seas their death- 
flashing guns, their fleet of foot 
animals, “their cursed fire-water,” 
their shining metal axes, their cute 
glass beads and funny little mir- 
rors, etc. The early Red Indians 
made very good use of those things 
—and so did the early white sett- 
lers! 


To give “a brief sketch of early 
native life’-——I shall sart now and 
do it this way: Perhaps it so hap- 
pened that an Indian child was 
born a member of a tribe of Plains 
Indians. Now if that child hap- 
pened to be a girl, she learned 
first to care for the “tepee,” to 
keep it always fresh and clean, to 
aid her mother in the various tasks 
of cooking, tanning hides and pelts, 
and later on in the art of bead- 
work and quillwork, and possibly 
in caring for the younger children. 
... If the child happened to be a 
boy he learned first to shoot an 
arrow from a bow, and how to ride 
a horse. When he reached a pro- 
per age, he was taken on his first 
buffalo hunt. That was his first 
opportunity to prove himself wor- 
thy of the name—hunter and war- 
rior. 

PERHAPS THE YOUNG Indian 
child was born a member of a 
southwestern tribe, living in the 
vast and remote regions of the 
Arizona and New Mexico desert 
lands and the high sierras. His 
home was called “hogan” and was 
altogether different in style and 
structure from the “tepee” of the 
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A Brief Sktech 


northwestern plains. There he 
learned how to care for the family’s 
herd of sheep and goats. He also 
learned the art of sandpainting and 
that of silversmithing. The Indian 
maiden learned the art of weaving 


beautiful rugs of intricate design 
and the art of making geometrically 
patterned blankets, pottery and 
baskets. 


Perhaps the Indian lad was born 
and lived his life along the shores 
of the mighty blue lakes .. . Here 
it was, that during the winter, he 
learned to walk on the surface of 
the snow with his snow-shoes. Here 
it was that he matched his wits 
with the cunning wolves, the foxes, 
the moose, the deer and the bear. 
Here it was that he swam the many 
lakes in the season of the summer- 
moon, and scouted the great living 
forests during the hunting-moon. 
And as he paddled his birch bark 
canoe over the rapids of many a 
swiftly flowing river—he offered a 
prayer, a silent prayer, to KITCHE 
MANITOU, asking the Mighty One 
to give him _ courage, agility, 
strength and wisdom. And it was 
along this trail of happiness and 
adventure that he sang his beauti- 
ful Indian love calls by the quiet 
lagoons. 


YES, WHEREVER the geographic 
location of the young Indian’s home 
was, he loved its environment; he 
loved the freedom of the wide open 
spaces; he loved the clean and pure 
air of the boundless forests; he 
loved to explore the mountains and 
the valleys and the grand canyons. 
The forever mounting adventure of 
each new day made his life a very 
thrilling one indeed. 

But, alas, the pressure of a 
strange civilization, the good and 
the evil—mostly evil—has all but 
submerged the rich racial values 
of the North American Indian... 
No longer is the Red Indian a 
happy and carefree wanderer and 
lord of the plains and the forests. 
He has been cheated, robbed and 
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Co-operation 
Improves 
Cannery 


A meeting with the Native 
Sisterhood at Butedale Can- 
nery was called by Business 
Agent Ed Nahanee during his 
visit there on August 17, and 
there was a complete turnout. 
e The meeting was held in the 
Dance Hall at 7 p.m. 

The Native Sisterhood officials 
of the Kitamaat Branch were as 
follows: President, Violet Wilson; 
vice-president, Angelina Wilson; 
secretary, Ethel Grant, and treas- 
urer, Hannah Smith. The work 
of these officials deserve a lot of 
credit and the full attendance at 
the meeting showed that no time 
was lost in organizing Kitamaat 
one hundred percent. 

The membership was as follows: 
Esther Gray, Myrtle Wilson, Elma 
Duncan, Mariam Wilson, Amelia 
Grant, Dorothy Grant, Julia Liv- 
ingstone, Emily Price, Emily Amos, 
Florence Wilson, Laura Robinson, 
Grace Robinson, Doris Nelson, Jo- 
sephine Hall, Marjorie Hall, Janet 
Nelson, Welma Morrison, Cecilia 
Smith, Annie Paul, Edith Paul, 
Kate Grant, Lena Grant, Louise 
Smith, Cecilia Bolton, Francis Bol- 
ton, Eliza Amos, Jessie Walker, 
Marjorie Wilson, Bessie Duncan, 
Amelia Duncan, Amy Wilson, Eva 
Duncan, Addie Starr, Jessie Mait- 
land, Ethel Nice, Adelia Grant, 
Alice Morrison, Agnes Williams, 
Amelia Hall, Ruby Hall, Lorna 
Steele, Mabel Green, Laura Nel- 
son, Frieda Maitland, Muriel Nyce, 
Emma Robinson, Mollie Robinson, 
Sadie Williams, Mary Ann Grant, 
Lydia Robinson, Ruth Paul, Han- 
nah Adams, Cora Hill, Evelyn 


subjugated, but not completely de- 
stroyed. 

TODAY (1948) that same Red In- 
dian is emerging from the misty 
and foggy recesses of the illiterate 
past. He has adorned, once more, 
the feathered finery of his fore- 
fathers as he stands before the new 
tribunal of justice with the rest 
of the native races of the world. 
Fearlessly he is asserting himself, 
pleading for his primeval rights 
as the First Canadian. He is 
watching, hopefluly and earnestly, 
for the dawn that is to bring a new 
Magna Carta for the Indians of 
Canada. 








I THANK YOU! 
I Have Spoken. 
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Cannery Life 
Improved At 
Esquimalt 


By ED NAHANEY 

Word has been received from the 
Empire Cannery at Esquimalt In- 
dian Reserve, owned and operated 
by J. H. Todd and Sons of Victoria, 
B.C., that modern dwellings will be 
available to Native cannery work- 
ers this salmon and hearing can- 
ning season. 

These new houses will be steam- 
heated throughout, and _ electric 
stoves installed; bathroom fixtures 
will be up-to-date and every con- 
venience assured. 

Chief Edward Joe will be sole 
hiring agent for the salmon and 
herring season, and it is under- 
stood that he will furnish all Indian 
labour required by the Company 
and holds full responsibility for the 
behaviour of those he employs. 

The Company is going to see that 
the houses are kept orderly and 
clean and suggests that an Indian 
be appointed to supervise this 
phase of cannery life. 

The responsibility of Chief Ed- 
ward Joe would be helped by the 
full co-operation of his workers, 
and it will be up to all to fully 
realize that each one must strive 
to care for these modern facilities. 
It is up to each one and his neigh- 
bour. 








oe. Mary Starr and Florence 
Hall. 

The Business Agent congratu- 
lated the officers for their co-oper- 
ation in building the organization 
so successfully, and for their aid 
in keeping the cannery property 
in working order. The terms of 
the cannery workers was explained 
in every detail as the work now 
being done is covered by a signed 
agreement with the cannery opera- 
tors. Wages, overtime and general 
conditions for co-operation were 
summarized and the enthusiastic 
members were soon acquainted 
with the merits of the agreement. 

The meeting with Bill Malcolm, 
manager of Butedale Cannery and 
the Business Agent was eagerly di- 
gested by the Sisterhood as they 
were assured that the manager was 
highly satisfied with the work of 
the Kitamaat Sisterhood. They 
were assured that at all times he 
would try to meet any problem 
which might arise; that in the near 
future many new building pro- 
grams were to take place and up- 
to-date facilities installed. Several 
other matters were explained re- 
garding the care of workers, and 
the further need to care for in- 
stallations planned. This resulted 
in the decision to elect a Plant 
Committee. 

Mrs. Janet Nelson, Mrs. Lucy 
Grant and Mrs. Louisa Smith were 
elected shop stewards. 

Many teen-agers were present 
and soon they, too, wished to or- 
ganize that they might be able to 
assist in the welfare of their work- 
ers. They would also carry the 
work to their village at Kitamaat 
at the conclusion of cannery oper- 
afions and form an auxiliary to the 
Native Sisterhood Branch. 

Officers were elected in the per- 
sons of Lena Grant as president; 
Laura Nelson first vice-president; 
Belva Nyce, second vice-president; 
Addie Starr, secretary, and Grace 
Robinson, treasurer. 

These new organizations contri- 
buted fees for the year 1947 and 
1948 and also donated $58.00 

Further news will be forthcoming 
from the Kitamaat Sisterhood in 
the near future and also from the 
Girls’ Teen-Agers Club. 4 

President of the Sisterhood, Mrs. 
Kitty Green, sent her greetings. 
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rant the Old Age Pension to Aged Indians 





“Dur Unfulfilled Promise 


We, Americans, among the most idealistic of all people, 
ide ourselves on our vision of bringing good to the whole 
rid. Still, through ignorance, lack of publicity, and true in- 
mation, we have permitted to flourish on our very door- 
p, misery, ignorance, discrimination and broken promises. 


ito 
ain 


ual 


le 


lf. 


D 
ie 


uch a statement will be greeted 
h voices of indignation. But 
e it is, and we shall find it so 
ve Will but be brave enough to 
k upon the Navaho reservation 
i hear the historical voice tell 
what has happened there to our 
bthers—the Dineh. 


VEN NOW the voice speaks, 
aly and loudly—“the Indian, 
original inhabitant of our land, 
s pronounced a citizen of our 
mmtry only in 1923. This privi- 
e was granted because of the 
ceptional services” rendered by 
Indians in World War I. This 


be when Woorld War II faced. 


5000 Navahos entered the 
ned forces. Their trips to the 
ious training camps were al- 
st identical, shameful repeti- 
ms of the Long Walk of Capti- 
y of the Navahos in 1863. Non- 
glish-speaking Navahos,  un- 
ooled in the arts of our white 
lization, were herded _ into 
in, No officer considered it 
duty through gesture or ex- 
ple to explain where water, 
bh, and toilet facilities could be 
ained. Ill and bewildered, still 
me the Navaho soldiers to help 
ir country and our country win 
war for freedom. 


Yes, how much like the almost 
endary story of the days of cap- 
ity of the Navaho people. It 
}in 1863 when our government 
ided that the Navahos must be 
mbt a lesson to make them 
eaceful.” An army of .800 New 
pxican volunteers under Colonel 
Carson set out to round up 
Navaho tribesmen. The story 
this army was written in the 
sssacre in the Canyon del Muer- 
Here Navahos were shot down 
amefully, fields of growing food 
mpled by mules, and peach 
es cut that they might no longer 
fruit. All this to impress 
on the Navaho that he must fol- 
W the paths of peace. Because 
ry were protecting their homes, 
fir loved ones and -their land, 
t US. Government forced them 
glve up, to make way for white 
lers, To make it further em- 
atic, the remainder of the Nava- 
tribes were marched 800 miles 
foot for nine months to Fort 
imer where they were kept for 
years, and during which time 
busands died from strange dis- 
ses, especially smallpox, and no 
ical attention given them. Our 
efnment, now convinced that 
¢ Navaho finally realized the 
le of peace, made what is known 
the Treaty of 1868. After 79 
" the Navahos still consider 
€ Magna Carta of their people. 
et us examine this treaty. By 
they were given a reservation 
were promised certain agency 
Ovisions, industrial assistance 
i encouragement, and very defi- 
€ provisions for education, read- 
B aS follows: 
iin order to insure the civiliza- 
m of the Indians entering into 
. Treaty the necessity for educa- 
. 1s admitted. The United States 
te that for every 30 children 
‘ ten the ages of six and 16 who 
- induced or compelled to 
vides etCoh @ house shall be 
ded and a teacher competent 





to teach the elementary branches 
of an English education shall be 
furnished. The provision of this 
article to continue for not less 
than ten years.” 


NOW LET US consider how our 
promises were kept. First, edu- 
cation: At the time of the Treaty 
there were about 2,000 children 
of school age. Ten years later 
there were 3,000, and not one 
school had yet been provided. Af- 
ter 30 years there were but two 
schools of 300 capacity for 6,000 
children. Today, with 22,000 Nava- 
ho children of school age, there 
is provision for only 5,500. 

Second, industrial assistance and 
encouragement: Due to erosion 
and overgrazing, our government 
became concerned about the herds 
of sheep on the reservation, Think- 
ing logically, it proposed a 50 per- 
cent destruction of all livestock 
owned by the Navahos. True, the 
government paid a small compen- 
sation for every dead animal, but 
was short-sighted enough not to 
consider the effect it would have 
on Navaho economy. No substitute 
occupation was encouraged or even 
proposed, thus reducing the earn- 
ing power of the Navaho to $82 
a year per capita. There followed 
as a natural result, privation, star- 
vation, malnutrition and disease. 
Today, the tuberculosis rate alone 
among the Navahos is one out of 
every 11 persons. 

Particularly affected by our dis- 
regard for promises made is the 
Navaho veteran. It is needless to 
state the provisions of the recent 
veteran laws, more affectionately 
referred to as “G.I. Rights.” We 
feel very proud that we have 
helped our veterans to re-orient 
themselves to civilian life and yet 
no Navaho veteran living on the 
reservation can apply for a veteran 
loan and get it. The banks have 
ruled that the Navaho veteran is 
not responsible financially because 
he lives on tribal lands and does 
not own land individually. Also, 
the returning Navaho _ veteran, 
looking for education as his earned 
right, must draw on his veteran 
money to buy even the long-denied 
elementary education which we, as 
Americans, take for granted. 

THESE ARE only a few of the 
broken promises. Let us now look 
at another picture called “discrim- 
ination.” With much “big talk” 
we have voiced the word “toler- 
ance” as if it were one of our 
special ideals. The voice of His- 
tory paints for us a different pic- 
ture. Hear the words: “No Nava- 
ho living on the reservation, even 
with his citizenship pronounced by 
our Federal Government, may vote 
in Arizona and New Mexico. There 
are no free schools for off the 
reservation Navahos. No Navaho 
is entitled to Social Security bene- 
fits. Arizona makes it illegal for 
an Indian to marry a white person. 
Sober Navahos visiting towns near 
the reservation, in possession of 
any alcoholic beverage, are subject 
to arrest for “disorderly conduct.” 
Often they are thrown into jail, 
beaten, robbed, kept incommuni- 
cado and heavily fined. Others 
protesting such treatment are 
threatened with similar procedure. 














—Courtesy Los Angeles Times 








One final point—the Navaho Tri- 
bal Council, deeply concerned by 
the introduction of a foreign drug 
—peyots—passed a law outlawing 
the import, transportation, posses- 
sion and use of it, because of its 
degenerating effects on the health 
and morals of the Navaho people. 
All tribal laws are subject to rati- 
fication by the Department of In- 
terior. Our government will not 
support the Navahos in the en- 
forcement of this law, because it 
interprets such enforcement as in- 
terference with religious freedom. 

THIS IS JUST a bit of the story 
of that which we permit to exist 
in our country. True, if all of us, 
both white and Indian, were fully 
aware of such conditions we would 
not permit their continuance. Not 
only is it necessary to speak to 
those whom we know have the 
welfare of our Indian brother at 
heart, but we should make it our 
task to spread the facts through 
every available medium of com- 
munication, so that even the casual 
reader, or listener, will be forced 
to acknowledge that such condi- 
tions are possible here, and do 
actually exist. As a truly idealistic 
people our voices would then ring 
out clearly until they would reach 
the ears of those whom we elect 
to represent us and pass our laws. 
Should that day dawn, with true 
pride, we could show a clean house. 
Then and then only would we be 
granted the privilege to advise 
others on the way of peace and 
world unity. 

—Frank E. Becker, B.S., M.A., 
F.R.C., Member-Student of 
The Indian Association of Am- 
erica, Inc. 

—The Indian-Speaking Leaf. 


GRACIOUS GESTURE 


The charming Claire Wallace, 
nation-wide commentator, was re- 
cently in Vancouver to play an ac- 
tive part in the opening of the Pa- 
cific National Exhibition. Claire 
Wallace some months ago was 
taken into the Six Nations, and 
wanted keenly to do something for 
one of the children in appreciation. 

After several heads got together, 
Claire was advised the best way to 
help was to oufit one of the young 
students with a snappy suit of 
clothes. So often those attending 
high school feel they are not quite 
“in” because they cannot afford 
nice clothes. So a student of 14, 
who has suffered from poliomye- 
litis was invited to choose a com- 
plete suit of apparel for the year. 
This student is anxious to complete 
high school, then to university. 


INDIAN VOTING IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Arizona and New Mexico are the 
only two States in which legal bar- 
riers to Indians voting have sur- 
vived. The Arizona Supreme Court 
recently ruled that its State’s re- 
strictions are unconstitutional. A 
Federal court in Santa Fe has now 
held the New Mexico law to be 
equally invalid. 

An injustice to the descendants 
of the people from whom the white 
man seized this continent is on the 
way to being removed. The treat- 
ment of Indians in the United 
States has been from the begin- 
ning, and still is, a disgrace. They 
have been robbed of their land and 
denied opportunity to share in our 
national life—Detroit Free Press. 
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Excerpts From Speeches 
By Dr. Norman Black 


The following are only excerpts from some of the wonderful 
and supporting speeches made by Dr. Norman Black, who has 
been one of the staunchest fighters for minority groups, par- 
ticularly Indians. We cannot hope to do justice, through this 
medium, to the actual speeches which are given with drive, 
edging on indignation and satire, interspersed with humor and 
voiced always with dignity and sincerity. 


Public Opinion 

HOW ENLIGHTENED AND EF- 
FECTIVE THE PROPOSED NEW 
LEGISLATION WILL BE_DE- 
PENDS IN LARGE PART UPON 
HOW WELL INFORMED AND 
VIGOROUS CANADIAN PUBLIC 
OPINION IS. 


Superior Race 


THE FATHERS of Confederation 
lived in an era when nobody ques- 
tioned the concept of superior and 
inferior races. However, the Indian 
Act and policies based thereupon, 
and most especially the attitude of 
unofficial white society in relation 
to people of Indian blood, stink to 
heaven with the reek of a rotten 
sociological theory that has had no 
disinterested scientific advocates 
these many years. 

The world’s leading anthropolo- 
gists may be said to agree on the 
existence of only one real and un- 
deniable race, the human race. 


Reserves 


THE INDIAN is relieved from 
most of the responsibilities that be- 
set humanity at large; he does not 
have to think for himself, the In- 
dian Agent is paid to do that. He 
escapes a world that he does not 
understand and that denies him 
happiness and in the petty world of 
the reservation he finds a refuge. 
There he may remain an infant in- 
definitely. In some cases this in- 
fantism is so developed that the 
residents of the reserve, however 
miserable their standard of living, 
are stolidly content. 

BUT THESE and other cheering 
facts that could be cited must not 
be allowed to fool anybody into 
thinking that, as a whole, the In- 
dian reserves of Canada are pro- 
ducing the progress that we should 
be looking for and emphatically de- 
manding. It.is true that the whole 
groups of Indians, especially in 
certain parts of Ontario and British 
Columbia, have advanced to a 
stage practically indistinguishable 
from the characteristic of their 
white neighbours. Thousands of 
persons of Indian blood, or of 
mixed blood, have blended with 
the general citizenry, to its enrich- 
ment and their own advantage. But 
exceptional cases such as these, far 
from justifying prevailing policies, 
merely show that if more intelli- 
gent over-all policies were adopted, 
the progress now made by scat- 
tered individuals and small bands 
of tribes might be duplicated by 
multitudes who at present are bog- 
ged in such a morass of poverty 
and ignorance and are so lacking 
in proper leadership and training 
that escape seems impossible. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS on 
the reservations frequently are in- 
describably bad and disease and 
death stalk rampant. 


IN THEORY EACH reservation 
is entitled to the services, or to a 
share in the services, of a doctor 
paid by the Dominion Government. 
Some of the medical men associ- 
ated with reservation life are faith- 
ful and competent. Such physi- 
cians are generally overworked but 
conscientiously attempt the im- 





possible. However, it is reported 
by many observers that numerous 
doctors in the Indian service are 
incompetent and neglectful. A very 
large share of what is done to 
serve the sick is done by mission- 
ary doctors and nurses in hospitals 
established by religious bodies. A 
year and a half’s absence from the 
reserve is penalized by forfeiture 
of any right to medical assistance 
for which the Indian Branch would 
be responsible. Indeed it is alleged 
that Indian Agents have frequently 
interefered to prevent Indian pa- 
tients from going to a hospital. The 
Agent probably very well knows 
that if he cannot keep within the 
income budgeted for his reserva- 
tion, he would likely lose his job; 
even though there may have been 
no expansion in the revenue con- 
trolled by him that would corre- 
spond to the rising rates 


Enfranchisement 

TO THEM IT MEANS that in 
order to get a vote and to be cap- 
able of being sued by somebody, 
the Indian must give up his home 
upon his reserve, his treasured 
treaty money, if he be a treaty In- 
dian, and all special claim upon the 
Dominion Government for aid if he 
encounters misfortune or finds 
himself ill-adapted to life outside 
the reserve. Consequently, while 
from time to time a few of our na- 
tive people forfeit their Indian 
status and become enfranchised, it 
happens so seldom as to make it 
evident that present policies do not 
produce the desired erasure of dis- 


tinction between Indians and 
whites. 
Education 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR the edu- 
cation of Indians lies exclusively 
with the Federal Government. 
Most of the schools are denomina- 
tional and intelligent Indians in- 
dignantly protest against the deter- 
mination of their children’s relig- 
ious affiliations by some far away 
committee or official; they feel that 
the Government is exploiting the 
missionary enterprise of Christian 
churches and leaving to these lat- 
ter many responsibilities that be- 
long properly to the State; and as 
a result of this manipulation of the 
missions, the Indians feel that their 
own children are being exploited. 

IT IS NOTORIOUS that very 
many of the teachers in Indian 
schools are as incompetent and ill- 
trained as they are underpaid; a 
few weeks ago I saw in a Vancou- 
ver paper an advertisement for a 
teacher for an Indian school on 
Vancouver Island. The advertise- 
ment included the startling phrase: 
“No qualifications necessary.” 


Dept. Employees 


1! HAVE ALREADY paid my 
tribute of praise to faithful and 
competent employees of the Indian 
Branch; but now one must stress 
the notorious fact that many others, 
in positions of trust, are merely 
political appointees, devoid of any 
qualification fitting them for the 
difficult socialogical and phycho- 
logical problems with which they 
continually have to deal. At best 


they are bound hand and foot by 
outmoded law, by inadequate gov- 
ernment grants and by other fac- 
tors which they are helpless to 
remedy. At worst they are petty 
despots who have made the name 
Indian Agent a stench in the nos- 
trils of very many Indians and well 
informed whites. 
Initiative 

IF THE INDIANS are to be made 
self-supporting, the development of 
independent initiative and training 
in agriculture and other trades and 
occupations is manifestly of prime 
importance; but the evidence is 
that on many reservations these 
objectives receive little attention. 

CAPACITIES LEFT undeveloped 
seem to be lost when they are 
merely dormant, awaiting that 
awakening confidently to be ex- 
pected when environment and 
training consonant with human 
dignity and abilities are again 
available to shape the life and tal- 
ents of the young Indian. 


DR. JENNESS pointed out that 
the terrible decay of morals char- 
acteristic of victims of Nazi con- 
centration camps has a startling 
parallel among our Indians. They 
too, for analogous reasons—have in 
disastrous degree lost physical 
stamina, initiative and self-respect. 

The worst injury that can be 
done to any people is to rob them 
of their self-respect. In Indians this 
virtue has very commonly been 
undermined by thé native’s con- 
sciousness of his own helplessness, 
by his consciousness of the white 
man’s contempt, and by his bewil- 
dered uncertainty as to whether 
the clever white man may not be 
right in feeling that contempt. 


DR. JENNESS quoted moving 
examples of the contemptuous col- 
our line that hems the Indian in 
and of the moral and intellectual 
rottenness that seems an inevitable 
by-product of our reserve system, 
with its combination of social isola- 
tion and of degrading contact with 
the white man’s world. By way of 
contrast, Dr. Jenness impressed 
upon the Joint Committee the spec- 
tacular progress that has been 
—_ by the Maoris of New Zea- 
and. 


The Maoris 


“MAORI BOYS,” he said, “at- 
tended the same schools as I did. 
They went to the same high school. 
They went to the same University. 
There were four Maori members 
of parliament, one of them a Cab- 
inet Minister. A little later the act- 
ing prime minister for nine months 
was a Maori. For a time my next 
door neighbor was a Maori doctor, 
a physician with excellent reputa- 
tion, who treated whites and Ma- 
oris alike. There has never been 
in New Zealand any sharp segre- 
gation of the Maoris although there 
was and still is a district in which 
they predominate. Consequently 
there is no Maori problem, because 
they are citizens on an equal foot- 
ing with whites.” 

All this does not mean that New 
Zealand is an Eden of peace, in- 
habited solely by saints of mingled 
Caucasion and Polynesian extrac- 
tion; it does mean the Maori ard 
white live side by side on terms of 
mutual respect; that those Maoris 
who prefer to remain in definitely 
Maori communities and to identify 
themselves with such a life as is 
traditional among them, are free 
to do so and have whatever help 
white New Zealand can provide for 
the betterment of the health and 
living standards of the natives; 
and, on the other hand, it means 
that against those who choose fully 
to adopt the white man’s mode of 
life no doors are closed. 

However, as we have seen, the 
persistence of barbarism in New 


Zealand was no evidence of 
incapacity for civilization. } 
than a century and a half 
have made progress, based 
our example, which our own 
bears took some 4,000 years | | 





complish. 

HE WOULD BE a pessinj 
deed who disbelieved | that 
Canadian Indians could make 
gress equally rapid and revo 
ary if they were given the 
chance. 


Paternalism 

HOWEVER THE. SAD ani 
ent fact is that in general 
dian has bartered freedom, 
tive, adventure and right to 
getic self-directed activity, ; 
change for immunity from 
starvation and for paternal a 
moralizing protection agains 
white world beyond the boun( 
of the reserve. That world at 
allures and frightens him. In 
plorable proportion of all cz 
the Indian stays on a reser 
rots in the ignorance and de 
tion to which our policies re 
him; if he goes to some neigi 
ing city, he forfeits the dece 
but pathetically valued advant 
of reservation life and too 
often he falls a prey to the 
elements in the white comm 

IF HE DESIRES to escap 
evils of both reservation and 
he finds himself prevented by 
from pre-empting Crown lands 
would be available for cultiy 
if he had happened to have b 
white farmer. 


























Slums 


LET US REJOICE unrese 
at whatever ‘progress has 
achieved by any of our Indi 
low countrymen, even though 
but relatively few. However, 
we need to emphasize is thata 
tressingly large number of ou 
dians are living in vile sluma 
tions on isolated reservation 
erally land of so little value a 
to have tempted the cupidi 
enterprise of white settlers. S) 





(To be continued) 





A family suffering loss an 
jury in a tornado sent theirs 
son to his aunt’s home for a P 
until they could arrange for 
housing. After three days ¢ 
this telegram: 
“Returning Tom. Send tor 
—John Marvin Rast in 10 
Woman. 
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Pessimi 
2d that 
ld make 
id. revo} ' 
en the @meif that picture was for sale I 
id buy it at once.” 

Victoria resident, one of many 
io visited the exhibition of In- 
in Arts and Crafts at the Provin- 
4] Museum, was looking at one 
Judith Phyllis Morgan’s paint- 
g and said she was “lost in 
miration.” 
he comment was characteristic 
what British Columbians have 
on saying about the Indian art- 
’s work since her first exhibition 
st year when she won a scholar- 
ip from the British Columbia 

and Welfare Society. 

At the present showing, gallery- 
ers will see how the young 
nter has progressed, even in a 
ar, shown by her use of new 
ediums, pastel for example, other 
an tempera. 


OST EFFECTIVE 

As at previous showings, she used 
hbjects from Indian mythology. 
fakk With Hands and Foliage,” 
sombre tones of dark green, 
own and light green, is beyond 
doubt her most effective piece. 
ere she has conveyed a mood of 
neertainty and mystery. 

Miss Morgan’s other eight paint- 
gs on display also portray her 
bility to depict in striking fashion 
he little-known culture of native 
hdians, a subject utilized by more 
ominent artists such as Tom 
ripp and Emily Carr, whose work 
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"4 Judith Morgan's Paintings 
Show Progress 


is widely known. 

Miss Morgan is not the only 
artist represented at the exhibi- 
tion. Many talented children from 
the Port Alberni Indian Residential 
School, the Songhees School at 
Victoria and the Inkameep School 
and St. George’s School, Lytton, 
have also offered their work. 
DESIGN WORK 

Ernest and Francis Baptiste, 
whose drawings in design work 
have been submitted to the Royal 
Drawing Society, have hung sev- 
eral interesting exercises. Wilfred 
Stevenson’s still life of two Indian 
ceremonial masks is simple and 
elementary, but intensely dramatic. 

“War Canoe Shooting the 
Rapids,” by Russel Joseph of the 
Songhees School, effectively port- 
rays the primeval struggle of the 
Indian against the elements. 

Most of the youthful painters 
show a fairly capable mastery of 
perspective and what must be a 
natural sense of color and balance. 
Although much of the work on ex- 
hibition is not fine art, it is illus- 
trative of the talent latent in chil- 
dren who have a heritage well 
worth uncovering. 

Leonard Thomas, Gilbert Joe, 
Muriel Joe and Shirley Backy use 
the traditional use of symbol to 
depict their tribal history. 

Improved draftsmanship can be 
seen in the collection from the 
Inkameep School, particularly . in 
the drawings of horses. Careful 
penmanship backed by an intimate 
knowledge of animal anatomy have 
produced a group of drawings un- 
usual for their line and color. — 
Daily Colonist, “Victoria. 


“If I Knew You” 


If I knew you and you knew me 

I’m sure that we would plainly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and 
mine. 

I’m sure that we would differ less 

And clasp our hands in friendliness 

Our thoughts would pleasantly 
agree 

If I knew you and you knew me 

And each knows his own self, 

We could look each other in the 
face F 

And see therein a truer grace, 

Life has so many hidden woes, 

So many thorns for every rose; 

The why of things our hearts would 

see 
If I knew you and you knew me. 
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The Arts and Our Town - October, ‘48 


In order to focus public attention 
upon the facilities offered in Van- 
couver in all forms of the arts and 
crafts, and to plan for further 
growth and development, the Com- 
munity Arts Council is sponsoring 
a month-long program to be known 
as “The Arts and Our Town-Oc- 
tober '48.” Co-chairmen for this 
program are Mrs. Marcel Godfrey 
and Mrs. J. T. McCay. 

So far as is known, a project of 
this nature has never before been 
attempted. The Vancouver Art 
Gallery, the Symphony Society, 
The Friends of Chamber Music, 
and other musieal organizations: 
the Weavers’ Guild, literary clubs 
and individual artists and crafts- 
men have promised support. Spe- 
cial programs featuring the work 
of British Columbian professionals 
and amateurs will be featured. 
Societies and organizations wishing 
to increase their membership will, 
it is hoped, through this “stepping- 
up” of interest, be able to reach 
those who are interested and are 
looking for such opportunities to 
join in the cultural activities of 
our town. 

During the week of October 19th 
to 24th, the Vancouver Art Gallery 
will be placed at the disposal of 
the Community Arts Council, which 
is arranging an outstanding exhibi- 
tion of the graphic arts as well as 


all crafts. Special music and lec- 
tures will be featured during the 
evenings. 

All painters over the age of 17 
have been offered the opportunity 
of entering a competition for a 
picture in any medium, under the 
general title “B.C. at Play.” Pur- 
chase prizes of $100 and $75, with 
winning entries becoming the pro- 
perty of the Community Arts Coun- 
cil, have been offered, as well as 
several smaller prizes. Prize-win- 
ning pictures and some others will 
be on view at the Art Gallery. It 
is hoped that additional exhibition 
space in various parts of the city 
may be found to show other entries, 
as well as the overflow of work 
from other painters, photographers 
and craftsmen. 

Anyone eligible to enter this com- 
petition who has not received an 
entry form outlining in full the 
terms of the competition, may se- 
cure a form by applying to the 
Community Arts Council, 630 Sey- 
mour Street, Vancouver. 

The Native Voice is anxious that 
Indian Arts play a featured role 
in this Exhibition, so send in your 
slate totems, paintings, leather- 
craft, shell jewellery, baskets, etc. 
Each person may submit three 
samples, each of a different kind 
of work; or one piece of fine work 
is very acceptable. 








American Indian Nature’s 
Symphony 


I am the Great Spirit—the Great 
Mystery—the Creative Energy of 
the Cosmos; the Law and Order of 
the Universe; the Harmonious Mu- 
sic of the Spheres. 

Illimitable Space is the Realm of 
My Penetrating Power—from the 
most remote star to the infinitesi- 
mal molecule—from the clear, cold 
crest of the highest mountain to 
the deepest fathom of the life-in- 
fested sea. 

I am glorified in the golden rays 
of the se.ting sun, as it retires at 
night behind a fresco which only 
thought of the Great Spirit could 
conceive, when the crimson and 
golden change to lavender and 
purple tinted amethyst, and then 
the ebon pall of night. 

I shine in the silvery, silent 
moonbeams, reflected by the placid 
mirror of slowly moving water. 

I control the melodious move- 
ments of the Celestial Spheres— 
the succession of the seasons, and 
the harmonious vibrations of the 
restful rhythm of day and night. 

The sun is the great storehouse 
of energy, giving forth light and 
heat and light to animate the 
world. My Laws are immutable, 
eternal, constant and unerring. 

The Great Cosmic Laboratory is 
under My supervision, where the 
chemical and physical forces keep 
the wheel of progress in motion. 

Here the various elements cre- 
ated in the beginning are reincar- 
nated into new and animate and 
inanimate forms. 

In the leaf, the Holy of Holies 
of the Great Cosmic Laboratory, 
is consecrated the Wonder of Won- 
ders—Nature’s Eucharist, convert- 
ing the inanimate into the animate, 
the dead into life, by the alchemy 
of the Magic Torch—the Sun. 

I conceived the world, the poe- 
try of thought, modeled its forms, 


sculptured its surface—rugged 
mountains; stupendous, fantastic 
canyons; bat-infested caverns; 


caves with weird stalagmite and 


stalactite; and the rhythmic undu- 
lations of the hills. 

The Stream of Life begins to flow 
with the melting of the snow. Go 
with me, follow it as it meanders 
along its course, through the mea- 
dows, into the deep woods, out into 
the open, by an orchard, through 
a cornfield, into the glory of the 
autumn, with its carnival of color 
until the fall of autumn leaves. 

Dispel all negative vibrations, get 
in tune with the Great Symphony 
of Nature. Receive much, give in- 
telligent, sympathetic, reverential, 
appreciation and response to the 
Peace that Passeth Understanding. 

Leaves you see in the autumn 


“are products of Spring and Sum- 


mer, worn and useless, virtually 
dead, ready to return to the earth 
and air which gave them. They 
are glorious in their death. With- 
ering leaves shine forth in yellow, 
crimson, red, purple, and violet. 
Storage cells have been disposed in 
parts of plants where they will 
serve the purpose best; in bulbs, 
leaves, seeds, to be utilized by the 
next generation. 

The gentle Stream of Life flows 
back into the stem, with falling 
of the snow. The leaves gently 
release their hold on the branches 
of the trees; they are faded and 
worn, battered by the wind, mould- 
ered by fungi, attacked by bac- 
teria, buried by worms—they be- 
come an important part of plant 
food, to be resurrected and live 
again in the Stream of Life, which 
begins to flow with the melting of 
the snow. 

I sing their Requiem accom- 
panied by the Wind playing on the 
Harp String of the Pin Oak. I Am 
Life and Love of Humanity—the 
protection and loyalty of the 
Father, and love and devotion of 
the Mother, smile of a little child, 
and cherished embrace of Lovers. 
—All rights reserved—By (Red 

Fox) Dr. Barabas Sa-Hiuhushu, 

Ph. I.D., The Great Sachem. 
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Cultur Americanus -- I. 


By HOWARD LYLE LE HURREAU 
Shup-She-Chippewa-Pottawattomi 
Man, at the beginning protected himself with a club or a 
stone; his great invention was the fastening of the stone on the 
end of his club. Later, he acquired sufficient knowledge to 
break and chip pieces of stone to suit his wants and require- 
ments. By these signs we can tell of his advance and age on 


earth. The first implements used 
by him have long ago disintegrated 
and crumbled into dust. One would 
be just as successful in looking for 
apple seeds in the Garden of Eden 
as to hunt for true paleolithic stone 
implements. 


THERE !S MORE unexplored 
land in South America-than in any 
other continent and it is quite pos- 
sible that in the future, archaeolo- 
gists will find in the southern con- 
tinent the vestiges of several great 
nations of antiquity concerning 
which we know but little, but which 
the Maya knew much and we dis- 
cover in the hints contained in the 
old Maya codices, most of which 
were destroyed by the Spanish 
priests. 

It is logical to expect that worth- 
while results will reward the in- 
vestigator who follows up the great 
raised highway in Western Ven- 
ezuela left behind by a _ people 
called Timote or the explorer who 
penetrates the heart of the Santa 
Morta Mountains of Columbia 
where the Tauina nation, uncon- 
quered by the Spanish were be- 
lieved to have manufactured the 
gold work of ancient America. 

It is conceiveable that some- 
where under the jungle of South 
America will be found the re- 
mains of a civilization higher than 
any of the ancient -cultures of 
which we are now aware. In the 
meantime, the Mayas of Central 
America, the people ruled by the 
Incas of Peru and the Toltec- 
Aztec people of ancient Mexico, 
occupy the topmost three rungs 
of the culture ladder of old Amer- 
ican civilizations and hold those 
rungs in the order named. A little 
below these and holding a pretty 
high position are the Pueblos of 
our Southwest. 

If, as I have shown, America has 
the right to call herself the birth- 
place of Indian racial cultures, then 
it is through our own southwest 
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down through Central America to 
Northern South America we must 
look for the cradle of our tender 
years. 

From this area comes our great- 
est claim to substantiate the view 
that we are of America alone. For 
it is from this region that the old- 
est traces of man in America so 
far found have come. The fine 
darts that were shot into bison of 
extinct species at Folsom are at 
least 15,000 years old. The bone 
of a man who hunts a little ground 
sloth in a cave at Bishop’s Cap 
Mountain 50,000 years ago; the men 
who shot the dart points found 
lodged in a gravel bank which was 
surface stratum of the earth not 
less than 300,000 years ago are 
mute evidende of antiquity of 
man in America. 

Also not very far from this part 
of the western hemisphere (Wy- 
oming, 1935), came the little half- 
ape Tarsuis, the ancestor of those 
anthropoid apes from which evo- 
lutionists believe man to be de- 
scended. 

Many other ape-like links be- 
tween true ape and man will and 
have been found in this area. 
Some of these are Lemuroids, mi- 
das tamarin, hapale Marmosets, 
Cebus of Cebidal family and Lago- 
thrix, Mycetes, and the little Tar- 
sus of Tarsudae family who stand 
next to man in the Homininidae 
family. 

SO, WHEN OUR so-called heroes 
of Europe discovered America, 
the west coast of this continent 
from Alaska to Panama was thickly 
populated. In the valleys of Cen- 
tral America lay ruins that were 
ages old when the pyramids were 
new—the remains of vast empires 
deserted and crumbling into dust. 
The bluffs of the Mississippi River 
from St. Paul to Vicksburg were 
one continuous graveyard, as were 
also the bluffs of the Ohio, the 
Cumberland, the Tennessee, the 
Scioto, the Wabash, and the Illin- 
ois rivers were settled from time 
to time by millions of people. 

These discoverers from Europe 
were really the last men in. If 
they had been going to a ball game 
they would have had to sit on the 
grass in front of the bleachers. 
These men were killers who wor- 
shipped gold and grain above all 
else. The rivers are polluted, the 
beautiful trees are cut, the bison 
are gone. Need I say more. If you 
wish a teacher, look not to these 
men, but look to the great cul- 
tures of Central and South Amer- 
ica. 

There is little to indicate that 
prehistoric man of America was 
anything but industrious, great and 
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peace-loving, relying on hunting, 
fishing and agriculutre for a liv- 
ing. 

THE GREAT MASSES of stone- 
age tools found in the western 
hemisphere shows a preponderance 
of relics of peace and agriculture. 
There are chisels, hoes, spades, 
mortars, pestles, pendants, pipes, 
hairpins and beads, to name a few. 
Several wagon loads of meal stones 
were hauled from one village site 
in the Mississippi valley. 

Our ancestors were- men who 
would not destroy a flower since it 
would hurt the plant. They did 
not kill a deer without a prayer 
of thanks to the deathless spirit. 
They saw the sunset in the west 
as the stained glass window of 
their cathedral. And looked up 
at the vaulted blue sky as the 
dome of the edifice. The trunks 
of majestic trees were the great 
pillars to support the roof. For 
these things they fought and for 
these things we must continue to 
fight, each in his own way. Let 
us pick our teachers and out les- 
sons from this sort of text which 
was written for us in the cradle 
of civilization in Central and 
Northern South America years, yea 
ages ago by the ancestors of our 
racial cultures. 

When white-skinned European 
men just out of the Dark Ages, 
the age of witchcraft, Devil seek- 
ing Satanic worship, arrived on 
these shores of a dark unknown 
land which they believed to be 
Asia, they made another histori- 
cal mistake, since proven, though 
little believed by the mass of 
peoples hereabout today. That is, 
that the men whom they met here 
were Asiatics, if not, indeed, part 
of the Hindu nations. Since these 
Europeans knew they were bound 
by race ties and religion to inter- 
Asia, they could not understand 
a people not of Asia. 

THEY, THEREFORE, closed 
their eyes and minds to the truth 
which was so platmly before them, 
namely, the natives of the so-called 
Americas were a race, not of Asia, 
not of Europe, nor yet of Africa. 
They were a people who were in 
every stage of cultural evolution— 
the cave dwellers, hunters, farm- 
ers, states, cities and great em- 
pires. These men were all racially 
alike and all were free minded 
and deeply religious. 

When trade sprang into bloom 
between the natives and the Eur- 
opeans no piece of Chinese jade 
was to be found among them. No- 
where did they make Chinese pot- 
tery and no Chinese or Asiatic 
characters were to be found in the 
land . Thus, there was no link of 
the American culture with that of 
Asia in the matter of language, 
customs, habits, dress or crafts. 
Euro-Asians would like to claim 
the American race as a branch of 
their mother race, a child as it 
were, who got America ready for 
them to rule! ! 

Let us look deeper beyond hu- 
man desire and greed, the lust 
for power and ego. The Indian was 
and still is very different from 
Asiatics. Each group had chiefs 
or kings and in some Cases, Em- 
perors, who were elected from 
blood lines, yet in a different man- 
ner from the European or Asiatic 
custom. In fact, the next ruler was 
not necessarily a first born son, 
nor need he be a son at ali, but 
might be a cousin, uncle, brother, 
sister or other relative in the same 
blood line. These rulers, unlike 
Asiatic or European rulers, were 
subject to the general council or 
court and could not act over the 
council’s veto. 

THEY HAD A SPOKEN, and in 
some cases, a written language in 
common with all races, but never 
has so much as a single letter or 
word ever been found in America 
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During the flood emergency, 
Department of Transport, Ott 
granted special permission 
CKNW to install an emerge 
transmitter on the roof of 
Windsor Hotel in case 
Idland, where the _ perma 
CKNW transmitter is located, 
prey to the raging Fraser Ri 

A huge crane, reaching to 
roof of the hotel, lifted the tr 
mitter in the air to the waiti 
truck on the street. 








which is of Asiatic lineage. 0 
would think that if early peg 
had ever come from China 
India or Europe, that they wo 
have continued to have come af 
the bronze age and the age 
written and spoken language. 

Man is supposed to have orig 
ated in the tropics and then mo 
outwards, evidently forced out 
wars, over-population, or for i 
provement of conditions, and of 
by disease and insects. 

The North American Indi 
must have come from the sou 
probably a thousand years af 
the last ice age in the North, si 
arrow and spear heads are of 
found above the clay, thirty incl 
at times, below the surface 
black soil, showing man was It 
ages ago. I shall leave it to sot 
one else to caluculate how long 
takes to form this black top 
thirty inches deep, much of wil 
has been lost due to Asio-Eur 
eans’ wasteful farming. 

These spear heads are also fou 
in the Southwest along with bot 
of extinct animals of ages ago; 
these specimens are so well m 
that they canhot be called Pp 
lithic. 
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to make any recommendations 
t the fundamental problems of 
are, economics and education. 
jy no “mountain of intelligence 
brought forth after three 
labor so diminutive a mouse.” 


* % ® 


RESIDENT JOHNNY Callihoo, 
psurer Sam Minde and the Sec- 
made a successful trip north 
District Meeting, arranged at 
ssard by Director Chief Frank 
djinal of Sucker Creek Reserve 
to Sturgeon Lake to organize 
pw Local for which the prelim- 
work had been done by Chief 
final. 

e were warmly welcomed at 


gency, Mssard by the Rev. Principal of 
‘t, OttalBruno's School, Rev. Fr. Habay, 
ission #J., and by our old friends Rev. 





Giroux and Rev. Fr. Flo’ch. 
derful hospitality was provided 
the Reverend Fathers and we 
ea deep and sincere sense of 
debt to these strong supporters 
bur I.A.A. We shall remember 
along time Rev. Fr. Giroux’s 
erous helping of that decilious 
cream. Thank you, Rev. Fath- 
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elfare, Economics and Education 
ore Important Than Beer Parlors 


By JOHN LAURIE 


Almost unanimous disapproval of the Joint Committee’s recommendation respecting beéf 
lors has been expressed not only by directors of the I.A.A. but by many Chiefs and tribes- 
», The matter has not been dealt with by the LA.A. Council as yet but most southern 
prves and several in the north have already made representations to the office expressing 
pproval of this recommendation and criticism at the complete failure of the Joint Commit- 





ers, for your generosity, your hos- 
pitality and your unfailing support 
s the I.A.A. May we always merit 
it! 

The district meeting was well at- 
tended by members of the Drift- 
pile and Sucker Creek Locals with 
visitors from Kinuso, Slave Lake 
and other reserves; Supt. A. Lan- 
dry attended and gave us the most 
gratifying co-operation and support. 
Discussion centred largely about 
Family Allowances and we hope 
that several knotty cases have now 
been satisfactorily adjusted as far 
as the Act itself allows. Rations 
also came in for discussion and 
representations will be made seek- 
ing to avoid a repetition of last 
year’s delay and unnecessary de- 
privation for the old people. 

We were privileged to hear Rev. 
Fr. Forcade of Grouard speak on 
the co-operative movement in its 
various phases and to have Fr. 
Flo’ch constantly sitting with us 
to represent the Whitefish Lake 
members. 

An invitation was extended to 
hold the 1950 General Meeting of 
the I.A.A. at High Prairie. 

We spent a day as guests of 
Chief and Mrs. Cardinal at Sucker 
Creek reserve and proceeded to 
Sturgeon Lake to assist in forming 
a local at that point. ; 

The people at Stureon Lake 
were vrey pleased to have us and 
at a fine meeting a new Local was 
formed with Mr. Dan McLean as 
President. Mr. Callihoo gave a fine 
address on organization and Mr. 
Minde explained the financial as- 
pect in detail. 

With the Local formed, Mr. Mc- 
Lean, Mr. Dave Capot and others 
brought forward several points of 
importance. These chiefly con- 
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cerned the urgent need for com- 
munity wells in the farming area 
of the reserve, need for Band ma- 
chinery for the older and the as 
yet unsettled people, and the 
houses for the old people. These 
houses will be completed this year, 
we are assured. The standards of 
education provided in the school 
were felt to be unnecessarily low 
- an inspection might be advis- 
able. 


All matters have now been re- 
ferred to the proper authorities. 


* * * 


BANFF INDIAN DAYS are over 
with their colorful parades, stam- 
pede and other sports and evening 
concerts. Originated about 50 years 
ago, under the management of N. 
K. Luton, life-long friend of the 
Stonies, the Days have developed 
into an impressive tourist attrac- 
tion which has an international re- 
putation and visitors from all parts 
of the globe are present annually. 


The concerts were highlighted by 
the solos of Councillor Edward 
Onespot of the Sarcee, and the 
duets of Chief Walking Buffalo 
(George McLean) and Mrs. Mc- 
Lean. Also contributing were Lau- 
rier Hunter, Rundle Pucette and 
other small boys who in their own 
words, “could sing like a_ bull, 
puppy or cat” as the case might be. 
This section of the program always 
creates considerable interest as the 
performers are about eight or nine 
years old. 

With the assistance of Mrs. 
Greenham and members of the 
Banff Dramatic Club, a very inter- 
esting play by Miss Eleanor Lux- 
ton, “Past and Future,” was pre- 
sented. The play deals with an epi- 
sode in Stoney history when Chief 
Moosekiller led a number of fam- 
ilies back to the N. Saskatchewan 
valley because conditions on the 
reserve were intolerable. This oc- 
curred about 1890. (His decision 
had been justified when, through 
the efforts of the I.A.A., a reserve 
was set aside in the valley for the 
descendants of his followers). 

At the last concert, in an impres- 
sive ceremony, interpreted and an- 
nounced by Edward Hunter, White 
Cloud of the Wesley Band, and 
son of Chief Spotted Eagle was 
raised to the dignity of full trival 
Chief by the Chiefs and Council 
of the Stoney tribe. 2 

Winners of the Banff Champion- 
ships in stampede events were: 
Bareback bucking, A. Manywounds, 


Paul Poucette, Albert Bearspaw 
Jr. Bucking with saddle, H. Hank, 
Ted Powderface, Carl Lefthand. 

Others honored for their interest 
and service to the Stoney Tribe 
were Col. Phil Moore and Mrs. 
Moore of Banff. 

cm * * 


DIRECTORS OF THE 1.A.A. for 
1948-49, elected at the General 
Meeting were: E. Piche, C. Black- 
man, Chief Reuben Bull, M. E. 
Steinhauer, Chief Frank Cardinal, 
Chief Dave Crowchild, Chief Dan 
Minde, G. McLean, S. Badger, D. 
Bird, E. Moyah, E. Singer, F. Mar- 
tial, J. Gladstone, T. Jackson, J. F. 
Dion, M. Yellowbird, S. Mamnook, 
P. Kootenay, J. McGillis, John 
Rabbitt, J. R. Callihoo, J. Roasting, 
N. Abraham, W. Bastien, P. Soo- 
say, with one to be added. 

co * * 


THE PRESIDENT expresses his 
thanks to those who served on the 
Council last year and asks their 
continued interest and co-opera- 
tion. To the incoming executive, 
he requests their utmost efforts for 
the general good of the Treaty In- 
dians of the province. He urges 
that tribal and sectional interests 
be forgotten in the struggle for 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 





NATIVE DESIGNS OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The virile Indian designs repro- 
duced in color in the new Design 
book has been published by the 
B.C. Indian Arts and Welfare So- 
ciety for the express purpose of 
aiding craft workers to use authen- 
tic designs and colors on baskets, 
totems and other craft. 

An informative Foreword is writ- 
ten by Anthony Walsh, Hon. Presi- 
dent. Included throughout the book 
is concise information for correct 
basketry colors, painting and chil- 
cat blankets. 

The pocket at the back of the 
book contains pictures of silver 
jewellry and baskets, with their de- 
Signs, and a chilcat blanket. 

The book is well worth the re- 
tail price of $2.50. 

The Society would like Indian 
Craft workers who are interested 
to have any part of the book for a 
guide. Send 25c in stamps stating 
for what form of craft you wish 
Compe heats, totems or other 
craft. 
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BROTHERHOOD AND SISTERHOOD NEWS 
Business Agent Inspects Coast wrangell 


Canneries; Mostly 


NAMU 


Satisfactory 


A successful trip by the Business Agent, Ed Nahanee to the plant of the B.C. Packers 
Limited at Namu was made on August 5th. Accommodations were provided by Manager Mc- 


Lean and Lorne Hume. 


A meeting with Manager McLean and Lorne Hume regarding the working conditions of 
the Native people was held, and improvements are satisfactory. There are exceptions in this 
regard but the plant committee is to see that these will be remedied. 


A large committee has been 
elected by the cannery workers to 
look after the Native population re- 
siding at Namu, of which there are 
480 men, women and children. This 
committee has proved itself very 
efficient. 


Two members of the Sisterhood 
are in charge of the bathroom facil- 
ities on the upper rows of houses 
and also two for the lower rows. 
A nurse paid by the B.C. Packers 
Limited looks after the babies 
while mothers work in the can- 
nery. Another paid member looks 
after the little children on the up- 
‘per levels while yet a third wom- 
an attends the needs of the chil- 
dren near the water. 


Though not the pleasantest job 
in the world, looking after chil- 
dren who can talk (back), these 
women have made a wonderful job 
in regard to discipline, and acci- 
dents are few. A playground with 
teeter-totters and other play gadg- 
ets are available on sunny days. 

A rule appreciated by all (except 
the kids, and very big kids) is the 
curfew law of the plant, co-oper- 
ated by the Native Brotherhood 
and Sisterhood and the personnel 
of the B.C. Packers Limited. All 
small children must be in their 
homes by 9 and this rule is strictly 
adhered to. All teen-agers must 
not stay out after 10 and this rule 
is almost adhered to. All cannery 
workers must be indoors by 11 
o'clock and radios and _ gramo- 
phones silenced. These rules to 
the early birds have proved valu- 
able as the punch clock at the 
cannery only shows a rare minute 
lost once in a great while. Here 
again the plant committee can be 
congratulated for seeing the rules 
are carried out. 

Namu Cannery is a great plant 
as one is shown the up-to-date ma- 
chinery and the efficiency of that 
machinery from the time the fish 
leave the spick and span diesel 
packers to the finished product in 
the warehouses. Everywhere in 
the cannery cleanliness is evident 
with the many workers in green 
and white uniforms. 

The freezing section of the can- 
nery, where only the choicest sal- 
mon are frozen for market, is in 
itself a large operation. Here 
salmon are filletted and packed in 
cartons and cased, then frozen and 
shipped to Vancouver and other 
ports. 

Mr. McLean, manager at Namu, 
has made wonderful improvements 
to the cannery and various addi- 
tions to the plant assure one that 
some day this plant will be out- 
standing both for cannery person- 
nel and workers alike. 

The living quarters for Native 
workers comprise two-room suites 
which are well ventilated and the 
large windows permit plenty of 
light. Three-room suites are avail- 
able to larger families and the in- 
terior is lined with bluish painted 
plywood. Stoves are supplied and 
there is a choice of oil-burners, or 
wood and coal ranges. Free fuel, 
electricity are provided and many 





of the suites contain washing ma- 
chines and other electric gadgets; 
fresh water is handy. 

These suites have been built at 
considerable expense. Homelike 
furnishings are evident and a large 
recreation hall has been erected 
for all workers. This hall is beau- 
tifully built with a balcony and a 
large stage. The floor is highly 
polished for those who like to 
dance. Theatre accommodations 
are available in the same hall and 
shows are held twice a week with 
the latest pictures. 


A school and playground are al- 
ready in the making as a large por- 
tion of the forest has been cleared 
and soon a bulldozer will be rip- 
ping the hillsides. This school will 
be valuable for the children as it 
is always customary for parents 
who work in canners to take their 
children along. 

BELLA COOLA 

Mr. Nahanee was assured trans- 
portation to Bella Cool and pas- 
sage was arranged with the packer 
“China Hat,” captained by Andy 


Schooner. The “China Hat” moor- 
ed at Brynelson Bay and here a 
transfer was made to the “Loretta 
B” and then to Bella Coolo. Mr. 
Nahanee stayed at the lovely home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alex King, who 
operate a large store at Bella Coo- 
la. Many thanks for the wonder- 
ful hospitality by the Bella Coola 
people. 

A visit to Tallheo Cannery of 
the Canadian Fishing Company was 
made next day with Herbert John- 
son of North Vancouver who op- 
erates his own gillnetter. 


Many fishermen were contacted 
and signed up 100 percent with the 
Native Brotherhood of B.C. Many 
of the boys fishing there were from 
the Squamish Indian Reserve at 
North Vancouver—among' them 
Chief Moses Joseph. 


The trip was then made back to 
Namu; contacted Frank Baker and 
his son Rudolph at Brynelson Bay 
fishing in a gillnetter. The Na- 
tive Brotherhood fish boat sticker 





(Continued on Page 16) 














































Frank and Basil Webster who 
first aid on Walter at Herbert | 
and brought him safely home. | 
to Fred Thomas for offering 
big fast boat to rush Walter to 
Tofino General Hospital where 
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ated on Walter’s arm before sg HAR! 
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received in the Tofino Hos 
from the doctor and nurses, t 
valter would be without one 
So our very heartfelt thanks to 
Monteith and -nurses and wis 
them every success in all they 
Also thanks to the many frie 
in Ahousat, Opitsat and Keltsm 
for the contributions given to ¥ 
ter for town expenses. God } 
you all for your kindness to 

brother Walter. 
BERTHA BENSON 
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QUALITY LEADS THE WAY! 


) apeeeysnean make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 

condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supp!y crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 
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INDIANS AND THE VOTE 
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. SINCLAIR: May I ask the 
member a question? He has 
on» learnedly of the Indians. 
how many Indians or Indian 
ations are there in the great 
g of Spadina? 

, HARKNESS: I should like 
pport the motion made by the 
member for Essex West. I 
inable to understand why any- 
would like to continue to keep 
Indians in a class by them- 
s as the only people born in 
country who have not. the 
to vote. A man coming from 
other part of the world, after 
ing his residence qualifica- 
has the right to vote, and his 
fren born here have the right 
ote, regardless of their under- 
ding of the election issues or 
hing else in that regard. I can- 
see why we should continue to 
b this one group of people in 
position where they are denied 
franchise. The situation is 
malous, in that all Indians who 
yeterans have the right to 
.so that on some reservations, 
people with more or less the 
e educational qualifications and 
standing of national affairs, 
e may vote, while others. have 
the right. I submit that the 
pis long past when these peo- 
should be granted the same 
ts in respect of the franchise 
h everyone else in the country 
DYS. 

. BROWN: I realize that this 
serious subject and one that 
ld receive careful considera- 
I realize also that there are 
ions from many sources. I 
w this is a great forward step 
like any other such move, it 
ounters many obstacles. This 
ate has been most valuable, in 
it has brought the issue to 
fore and brings the matter 
the open, where it may be 
sidered by the Canadian public 
a whole. If the Secretary of 
e will give some assurance 
this matter will be referred— 
ome hon. MEMBERS: Oh, oh. 
nhon. MEMBER: Stick to your 


: BROWN: If the Secretary of 
e will give some assurance that 
matter will go where it pro- 
y belongs, that is, to the domin- 
elections committee or some 
ar committee— 


Ir, FRASER: Or in the pigeon- 





me, 4 





tr. BROWN: —with the consent 
my seconder I shall be pleased 
Withdraw the amednment. 


it. GIBSON (Comox-Alberni): 
ty of my hon. friends seem to 
ik this is a simple problem; 
» No matter which way they 
td on the amendment of the 
| member for Essex West, they 
lid probably be wrong. In the 
Han affairs committee of which 
vas a member, the idea was to 
Ss this without hedging it round 
1 recommendations as to how 
Mechanics would work, and 
€ details to the elections com- 
fe. We were of the opinion 
' the elections committee was 
a sitting and would immediate- 
St about looking into our recom- 
dation and considering it. I 
Self was surprised to see that 
bill was introduced into the 
se without that recommenda- 

faving been taken into con- 
eration. The hon. member for 
- West is probably inclined to 
that, now that the matter has 
2 brought out, the motion 


ould be withdrawn. I feel that, 





before we take this drastic step— 
a step with which, incidentally, as 
I have already said, the Indians 
are not completely in accord—it 
might be advisable if the Secretary 
of State would give us an under- 
taking that the elections committee 
will again be set up next year, 
and by that I mean a specific un- 
dertaking. I am not talking about 
ten years from now. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Twenty years 
from now. 

Mr. GIBSON (Comox-Alberni): 
If the Secretary of State would 
give us a specific undertaking that 
the elections committee will be set 
up at the start of the next session 
and that this matter will be con- 
sidered before the next general 
election—and I think that, after all, 
that is the meat of the matter; we 
want to know if the Indians are 
to obtain the vote in the next elec- 
tion—I will withdraw the amend- 
ment, because I believe that pro- 
cedure is in the best interests of 
everyone, including members of 
this committee who do not know 
on what they are voting. 

Mr. GIBSON (Hamilton West): 
As | said previously, a great many 
questions must be considered in 
connection with an amendment 
such as this. It is not one that | 
should want to have. referred back 
to the elections committee at this 
stage of the session and perhaps 
not get the bill through before par- 
liament porogues. | UNDERTAKE 
THAT |! WILL RECOMMEND 
THAT THE COMMITTEE BE SET 
UP AGAIN AT THE NEXT SES- 
SION, SO THAT THIS MATTER 
CAN BE BROUGHT BEFORE IT. 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Has 
the hon. member permission to 
withdraw the motion? . 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: No. 

Mr. IRVINE: It belongs to the 
committee. : 

Mr. FRASER: It can be _with- 
drawn only with the unanimous 
consent of the committee. 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: In 
view of the explanation made by 
the minister and the desire ex- 
pressed by the hon. member to 
withdraw the motion, supported by 
his seconder, I was going to ask 
if he now had the consent of com- 
mittee to withdraw it. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: No. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 

Mr. FRASER: It is still on the 
order paper. 

Mr. MacINNIS: Before this mat- 
ter is dealt with— 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Or- 
der. Does the hon. member wish 
to speak to the point of order or to 
the amendment? 

Mr. MacINNIS: I was thinking 
that perhaps the Secretary of State 
made a promise that he may find 
fairly hard to meet. That is, of 
course, his business and not mine. 
I was going to ask the hon. member 
for Essex West if his motion arose 
out of a recommendation made by 
the Indian affairs committee. 

Mr. CROLL: He said that. 

Mr. MacINNIS: If that is the 
case, that recommendation should 
have been made in a report to the 
house. 

Mr. 
It was. 

Mr. MacINNIS: When the house 
had approved that report, it would 
then be a fit subject to refer to 
the elections committee and, in my 
opinion, not until then; because, 
otherwise, the elections commit- 
tee would be taking upon itself to 
deal with something with which it 


GIBSON (Comox-Alberni): 


had no authority to deal by way of 
reference from the house. I would 
just make that point. If the motion 
is _ still before the committee, I 
should like to have something to 
Say on it. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary West): I am 
a little bit confused by the with- 
drawal undertaking given by the 
Secretary of State. The hon. mem- 
ber for Comox-Alberni asked if 
the Secretary of State would give 
an assurance that this matter would 
be submitted at the next session 
of the house, so that it might be 
dealt with by the house before the 
next general election. When the 
next general election is to be is 
something that I assume the Sec- 
retary of State knows. Did he give 
that undertaking on the basis that 
there will be no general election 
before the next session of this 
house? 

Mr. GIBSON (Hamilton West): 
No. I did not understand that the 
hon. member used the words “be- 
fore the next general election.” 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary West): Yes. 
They were plain. I would ask the 
a member to stand up and prove 

at. 

Mr. GIBSON (Comox-Alberni): 
That was my intention. 

Mr. GIBSON (Hamilton West): I 
could not say— 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary West): That 
was your undertaking. 

M. GIBSON (Hamilton West): 
My undertaking was that at the 
next session of the house | will 
recommend that the elections com- 
mittee be again set up to consider 
this amendment or any amend- 
ments to the elections act that may 
be brought before it. |, of course, 
cannot say what can be done before 
a general election, because | do 
not know when the general elec- 
tion will be brought on. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary West): 
Then, may I submit that the hon. 
member for Comox-Alberni agreed 
to the withdrawal of the motion on 
a certain condition. That condi- 
tion was that the minister would 
give the committee an assurance 
or an undertaking that this matter 
would be dealt with by the elec- 
tions committee at the next session 
of the house and before the next 
general election. That was the re- 
quest made and that was the re- 
quest granted by the minister. We 
have no agreement at the moment, 
because the minister has not ac- 
cepted the condition laid down by 
the hon. member for Comox-Al- 
berni. Surely the hon. member for 
Comox-Alberni must now make his 
withdrawal absolutely without con- 
dition, in order to conform with 
the innocuous statement just now 
made by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. GIBSON (Comox-Alberni): 
I would object to making my with- 
drawal absolutely unconditional. I 
assumed that there would not be 
an election for another year. How- 
ever, not being in the seats of the 
mighty, I could not give my hon. 
friend that guarantee. However, if 
the Secretary of State can not 
assure us that there will not be a 
general election—and after all, we 
must be fair about the thing—if 
he will assure us that at the next 
session of the house he will re- 
constitute this committee and sub- 
mit this matter to it, that is satis- 
factory to me. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Does the hon. 
member for ComoxAlberni not 
realize that, whether the election 
is held now or a year from now, 
the same government will still be 
in office, whether it is before the 
election or after the election. 


An hon. MEMBER: That is what 
you think. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary West): I 
intend to take a trip to the flooded 
areas and try to get a little water 
on my brain. 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Order. Has the hon. member the 
consent of the committee to with- 
draw the amendment? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Carried. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: No. 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Then 
we shall have to put the question. 
All those in favour of the hon. 
member having leave to withdraw 
the amendment please say “yea.” 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Nay. 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: It is 
necessary for us to put the amend- 
ment if the hon. member has not 
the leave of the committee to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. HARRIS (Grey-Bruce):: Put 
the amendment. 

The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: We 
have not the leave of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Brown moves, seconded 
by Mr. Gibson, that section 6 be 
amended by deleting subsection 2 
(f) of section 14 as set.out in sec- 
tion 6 of this bill. All in favour of - 
this amendment will please say 
yea.” 

Amendment negatived: Yeas, 39; 

nays, 58. 
Mr. COCKERHAM: Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope you noted that the 
mover and the seconder voted for 
that? 

Mr. BROWN: On a question of 
privilege, the hon. member for 
York South has accused me—I did 
not get all of what he said—of 
something and wanted it noted that 
I had voted in favour of this mo- 
tion. That is quite correct. After 
all, I was a member of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROWE: And a member of 
that party. 

Mr. BROWN: Yes, a member of 
that party, and I am proud of it. 
I am a Liberal. I want to with- 
draw this motion because, unlike 
some of the opposition, we feel 
that_the committee of which I had 
the honour to be chairman— 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary West): 
What is before the chair? What is 
the point of order? 

An hon. MEMBER: It is a ques- 
tion of privilege. 

Mr. BROWN: We have a sincere 
responsibility over the lives and 
habits of 130,000 people, and it is 
no time for us to be playing politics. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Oh, oh. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Wrong again. 
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° finalized. Future plans for the re- 
Inspects Cannerie “— — owraes. — 
: xtending many thanks to Mr. 
(Continued from Page 14) al i. Saas ae wk 
was in evidence all along the trip whom the Business Agent had the 
ack. good-fortune to stay. Their hos- 
It might be added at this time  pitality and kind attention will not 
that the co-operation of the fisher- be forgotten. Tommy Brown is one 
men at Namu was 100 percent, as of the leading Councillors and has , 
many new members signed up and. proven himself a very reliable 
many packers were wearing the member. 
Native Brotherhood stickers. The The trip was then made from 
members, both men and women, Klemtu to Butedale by a Klemtu 
were well pleased with the wages, packer. 
prices and conditions. 


KLEMTU DO YOUR PART 
a “Cor then m rome . Rae I am appealing to members of 
ome healt Gun ak aad pln 0 The Native Brotherhood of the 
to the home of William Freeman, Pemberton-Lillooet district who 
branch president of the ‘Native Rave aot Pas thelr 148, member. 
n os : = organization needs your support 
visl ge made sod o te more now than at any other time. 
cannery and minor problems were ‘The welfare of our future genera- 
taken up with Mr. Snell, manager tion depends on you, you the par- 
| Klemtu ——, — — ents of today : 
plans were discussed regarding fur- atin 
ther expansion of the plant. It is wrt. 4 ges By ae 
hoped that this can be arranged do our best. 
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with the Natives in the form of 
a long term lease. The water sup- 
ply at present is inadequate for 


(Signed) 9 
WILLIAM PASCAL, 
BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Vice-President. 


further expansion and when this 
can be assured, a modern plant can 
be built. 

The good fortune of meeting Mr. 
Lewis Clifton of Hartley Bay was 
gratifying, his full co-operation 
made it possible to sign up all the 
Hartley Bay people who were 
working or fishing there. This in- 
cluded 16 fishermen. The people 
from Kitamaat were also anxious 
to sign and the list will be sent in 
later. 

A dinner was given in honor of 
Ed Nahanee by the leading Chiefs 
and Councillors of Klemtu and 
many problems were discussed and 
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ETC. ETC. 
Send your samples to us 
and we will send your 
money by return mail or 
return samples postpaid. 


RONNIE’S 


AT YOUR SERVICE NOW 


@ Decca @ Victor 
@ Bluebird @ Columbia 
RECORDS 
1200 in Stock — 2¢ 
Play them anytime, anywhere tomatoes, 
on a minutes. 
BIRCH PORTABLE flaked, 4 crum 
GRAMOPHONE with brea 
@ - 
———— 
ALERT BAY, B.C. SD 
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Subscribe TODAY to MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


“THE NATIVE VOICE” 





WHEN FATE DENIES YOU OF THE PRIZE 


oe. 














RECIPE « - 
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SSStivion_, 


FANCY RED SOCKEYE FANCY RED COHOE 
‘ Sy Label) (Black Label) a Atahel) maui 
eep red color; the aristo- Medium red color, rich in Deli i ; 
crat_ of salmon. Specially flavor, high in food ye cele _ eet” - 
good for salads, sandwiches. A good all-purpese salmon. dishes Try the recipe above. 





THE WESTERN 
FISHING 
Co. Ltd. 
2 
We maintain Fish Camps 
in all areas to serve our 
Native Fishermen. 


> 
Foot of Campbell 


Also Packers of 
“RED ROSE” Brand 
Fancy Keta Salmon 


CL 


CLOVER LEAF ‘esas par ; 


Finest Quality in the World st 
BRITISH COLUMBIA PACKERS LTD. a 


HAst. 4601 








VANCOUVER, CANAD 








